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NOTE 


This is one of a senes of Study Books which the Federa- 
tion of International Fellowships is issuing for the use of 
students The other books in this senes are 'Studies in the 
Gospels” by Father Vemer Erwin, of Gond Seva Afandal, Karan- 
jia. Central Provinces, and "Studies in the Quran by Prof 
Ishtlaq Hussain Quresht, of St Stephens College, Delhi 

Each author has endeavoured to give the positive teach- 
ings of the religion with which he is concerned without any 
effort to accommodate its teachings to those of other reli- 
gions None of the authors claims authonty to write in a re- 
presentative character, but each interprets to the readers his 
own understanding and appreciation of the religion which 
he is sincerely trying to followr 

The books are pnmanly mean, for the students who 
belong to the religion with which each deals, but it is hoped 
that, af^er understanding the fundamental teachings of their 
own religions, the readers will endeavour to Study and appre- 
ciate the teachings of religions other than their own, for which 
also these books may be of help and enable them to under- 
stand the common elements in all religions with a view to pool- 
ing their resources In co-operathe thinking and action They 
may also help readers to und a rstand the points of difference 
between the several religions in order that young men and 
women following different faiths m\y come together in an 
atmosphere of fuller understanding, to the end that each may 
enrich and be enriched by the experiences of others and thui 
be enabled more earnestly to seek for the Tru'h 
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The Gita is one of the most authori- 
tative sources of Hindu doctrine and 
ethics, and is accepted as such by Hindus 
of all denominations, A study of even 
selections from it, strengthened by earnest 
meditation, will enable young men and 
women to understand tho religion of our 
fathers, wliich is the background of all 
the noble philosophy, art, literature and 
civilisation that we hove inherited. 


There are many excellent translations 
of the Gita in English and Indian spoken 
languages. For scholars the works of Sri 
Sankaracharya and other great religious 
teachers are mines of knowledge before 
wliich any modem notes are but chaff. 
Tho following pages are intended for 
students who havo not tho equipment and 
time for studying tho original text with 
any of these great commentaries. 

The Gita is a chapter in tho Jfnhnbha- 
rata. It begins by describing the agitation 
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of Arjuna when he saw men arranged on 
either side for mutual slaughter, and into 
this scene is fitted the exposition of Hindu 
Dharma, in terms of what Krishna spoko 
to Arjuna in ordeT to quell his agitation 
and clear his doubts. Krishna speaks 
throughout the Gita as God Himself. 

In spite of what is stated in the 
previous paragraph the student should note 
that the Gita as a scripture of Hinduism 
stands apart from the Mahabharata. The 
context has rightly dwindled into in- 
significance, practically disappeared in 
orthodox Hindu interpretation. To take* 
the battle of Ivuruksbetra literally and to 
interpret all that is said in the Gita in 
the light of the motive of the particular 
scene would not only not help the student 
to understand the Gita aright, but actually 
lead him to error. It is true that the 
teachings in the Gita being of universal 
validity would he applicable to the Maha- 
bharala scene also and must help to solve 
Arj una’s problems and doubts. But it will 
not serve to help us to understand the 
teaching aright if we arc obsessed by the 
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particular scene and seels to interpret the 
general by the particular. We should 
forget the battle-scene when we • study the 
Gita as a scripture of Sanatana Dharma. 

There are eighteen chapters in the Gila 
and seven hundred slolcas in all. In the 
following pages 227 slolcas are quoted. A 
study o£ them is enough to give a fairly 
good grasp of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

The Bhagavad-Gita purported to give 
nothing new beyond what had previously 
been taught by the older Rishis. It 
contented itself with a conservative synthesis 
of the older teachings. Neither does this 
book propose to give any new interpretation 
of the Bhagavad-Gita. Let the reader not 
expect to read, in the following pages, any 
old interpretations controverted or any new- 
ly invented explanations offered for con- 
sumption. This little book aims at a 
simplification of the ffite-eontent, and 
bringing it within a small compass so as to 
enable the modern student to understand in 
the midst of his other studies, the faith, 
discipline and ideals that lighted the path 
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of life for the best of our forefathers, and 
to which is given the name, Sanatara- 
Dharma or Hinduism. 


, A little knowledge of the laws of 
nature and the wonders of science, 
specially when that knowledge is acquired 
second-hand, without the chastening influ- 
ence^ of effort and investigation, acts as 


a wine on some natures. Their sense of 
proportion is upset. The unknown is not 
only unknown but censes to exist for 
them. Holy books and scriptures are to 
hem ancient folly; nay wo „ e> 
they nro looked upon ns instruments 
and deliberate devices for the practice of 
fraud. But tlioso who have struggled to 
obtain deeper knowledge of the natural 
sciences and who, therefore, know enough to 
retain their sense of proportion and judgment 
hnow that the vast unknown is Lr To 
nmol, more than what is known, „ n d that 
while human intelligence may bring under 
its domain more and more as time go" 

cannot ™ * nccc,,ar 3’ residuum that 

the 5 wlv of ,, 1Sn .° mI 0r brou S'“ nndcr 
‘ 3 ° f " mn “ mteUigenee. These 
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men and women not only preserve their 
humility, but, on account oi their very 
knowledge of the seorots of nature, bow 
with increased humility and reverence in 
the presence of that which must ever 
remain outside the pale of human analysis. 

The cause of ail causes, the law of • 
ail laws cannot be seized by the highest 
effort of human reasoning or investigation. 
Human reason is so well organised and 
so perfectly fashioned and rounded off 
that it has lost the very sense of limita- 
tion. But the fact remains that the part 
cannot comprehend the whole, however 
excellently it may be shaped. The symbol - 
of the serpent with the tail in its 
mouth as if swallowing itself illustrates the 
limitation of the human mind in its efforts 
to grasp the Ali. Even a giant cannot - 
stand on a platform and lift it also. We - 
cannot jump off the ultimate cause on 
which we stand and on which we depend 
for every motion of our minds, in order 
that we may get round it and measure 
it or attempt to lift it. The stomach 
cannot digest itself beyond a certain degree. 
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at which stage its powers of digestion 
cease. Likewise, human analysis cannot 
analyse itself beyond a certain stage. 

This limitation on human knowledge is 
a familiar boundary in scientific and philoso- 
phical investigations. Pive into any truth 
or investigate any phenomenon or 
examine any distinction deep enough, and 
at a certain point we reach the un- 
knowable and further progress is stopped; 
— wo strike against God, so to say, in 
every tiling. The Unknowable is all-per- 
vading. The known and knowable make 
up but a thin surface-crust over a mystery- 
sphere of infinite dimensions. 

Religions and holy books, and the 
sayings and doings of holy men deal with 
this Infinite Unknown, not as science 
deals with mattor, but in a different and 
tho only possiblo way. It may be asked 
why any ono should worry about tho 
unknown, of what use is it? The 

answer is that to ignore the real is 
foolish. The Unknown is no less real 
because it is unknown. We know this 
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much about it, — that it is there and has 
profound relation to all that exists includ- 
ing ourselves. How then can we ignore 
it? The gap in human perception, we 
know, is not a void but filled with the 
most important Reality; only, we cannot 
dive into it, analyse it or understand it. 
The mathematician must and does deal 
with quantities that are too great or too 
small for definition, and with expressions 
that are for the human understanding 
wholly unreal. Yet infinity, zero, and 
surds and the roots of negative quantities 
are not neglected in mathematics, but go 
greatly to make up a science which actu- 
ally helps engineers and mechanics to 
build real and useful constructions. The 
insoluble and the infinite arc neither un- 
real nor useless for practical life. To take 
the simplest cases, wc can never work out 
in arithmetical quantity the exact pro- 
portion of tho side of tho square to tho 
diagonal or of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter, but squares and 
circles arc drawn to order, and wo build 
and manufacture thereupon. What is said 
in the Gi(a, tho Upanishads and other 
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holy books of the world is often not as 
precise or clear as we would want it to 
be. The explanations are not as satis- 
fying as the proofs we find in the earlier 
chapters of books on the material sciences 
or mathematics. This is necessarily so, 
because the matter is wholly different 
and the approach and methods of applica- 
tion also must differ. Things within the 
domain of human reasoning can he de- 
fined and proved. But for the tilings 
beyond, faith and meditation come in to 
function. Tho scriptures and holy books 
must ho looked upon ns helps to assist 
reverent meditation by which alone tho 
human mind can got glimpses into tho 
truth beyond. By cultivation of purity 
of mind and action, and by meditation 
and prayer, rvlmt sounded first hut ns nn 
empty jingle of antithetic phrases gets 
substanco and meaning, what was obscure 
gets a strange and new light by which 
wo may sec dimly; though, often, what 
wo seo wo may not oven bo able to 
rclnte to others. Tims it was our fathers 
saw, and thus ngain wo may nlso sco. 
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A reverent spirit is necessary to 
understand any religion. To start with 
a suspicion that the founders and 
teachers of Religion in any land were 
skilful deceivers interested in some 
scheme of self-advancement or the advan- 
tage of some particular class, and that 
the rest of the people were duped to 
Tegard these deceivers with unbounded 
reverence and .affection is foolish in ' tho 
extreme. Tho mass of tho people of an- 
cient days, from whom, indeed, wo have 
inherited all tho intellect wo possess, 
wero as practical as wo are, were as in- 
terested in knowing the truth about men 
and things as wo are, and wore, if it 
may bo so put, as suspicious ns we arc. 
Thoy had probably as much intellectual 
acumen ns wo have, and had indeed 
more time to examine men and things. 
To believe that they were duped, and 
that no body among them was intelligent 
nnd bold enough to prevent tho mischief 
is to proceed on a wholly wrong assump- 
tion. Tho religions that havo com- 
manded the devotion of successive genera- 
tions of normal human beings hi any 
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country have done so because by direct 
personal knowledge first, and experience 
handed, down as tradition from one 
generation to another, the founders and 
teachers of the religions were known to 
be good, sincere and deep-thinking men, 
worthy of being followed. It is not 
merely foolish to display the C. I. D. 
mentality when studying a religion. It 
incapacitates one even to understand it. 
Undoubtedly personal and class interests ' 
have perverted religion as they have per- 

thTkt her iu n8 , titUti0nS - But t0 ™nfuse 

au] In T ^ 6arliCr “ d t0 ™P«t* 

ataude f k ° T“ r0C 15 "" unsci ™tific 

tru The T, * he “ Vesti S ati °» of 

ben RlSklS of our who have 

and no ]°™ n- ^ thoUghts ' w ^c Sishh 
and no less. It fa in a spirlt of 

affection that wc shoidd approach the study 
of an ancient Scripture. r 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SOUL 

The first step in religion is the reali- 
sation of the existence of an entity 
behind the apparent body, i.e., the Soul, 
The visible body is not the whole reality. 
There is within it an unseen but ever 
active master of the house, the Dehi, 
the possesser of the body, whose exis- 
tence we should realise before we can 
live the true life. This entity, the Self, 
should not be confused with the intan- 
gible functions of the brain. It is not 
mere Thought, Perception, Emotion, Will 
or Discriminative Intelligence. These are 
all but functions of the physical body. 
The Soul is an entity apart from and 
behind all these functions. It is not 
seated in any particular part of the body 
but pervades the whole of it and all the 
senses, unaffected by the law of “exten- 
sion” even as Ether is taken to pervade 
the whole of space and matter by the 
physicists. Not only man, but every 
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animal and plant, every living thing has 
a Soul. The hody is but the field for 
action, the Kshetra , which is taken posses- 
sion of by the Soul, who is the Kshetri, 
or Kshelrajna. 

The Soul does not cease to oxisfc when 
the body dies and is buried, burnt or eaten 
up by wild birds or beasts. Grief over 
death ia foolish, the Soul being incapable 
of death. It is the body that is cast off 
in death even as we cast off old clothes. 

sftnnuTgqra ) 

iw ti 

The Lord said 

You grieve for those that are not to be grieved 
for, yet you speak words of seeming wis- 
dom. The wise grieve neither for the living nor 
for the dead 

11-11 

u h cs ifasnnfim I 

7 *iffanr trF wnr totii 

Verily, at no time was I not, nor thou, 
nor these chiefs of men, nor shall we ever cease 
to be hereafter. 


II -12 
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W^ftsfemr ^ fkrt *n an i 

*r 11 

As tho soul dwelling in th© body goes through 
childhood, youth and old age, so it moves on to 
another body, the wise are not disturbed in 
mind over it 

n-13 

arT^nftr % sfefe ifc mx i 
f^n H 
Know that to bo mdestructiblo by which 
all these are pervaded Nor can nny ono work 
the destruction of that imporishablo ontity. 

11*27 

-r ■sthtcT frmct qr sreifawnf 
«^rr vfafrr sr ?r wr i 
anft !*rw srmsfta jprft 

?r ^'4 cl it 

The soul is not bom, nor doth it die, nor 
having been, coasoth at any timo to bo unborn, 
unchanging/ovcr-abiding, pritnoval, it is not killed 
when tho body is hillod 

1120 

*muf(T IRT 

’T^nfcT nClvUifa I 
tmr trfrafa fq^R 
RRifa farfr *£hi 

As a man, casting off worn-out garments, puts 
on now ones, so tho soul, casting off wom-out 
bodies, entow into now bodies 


11*22 
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to V I MO T gta *HTcR n 
It is uncloavablo, it is incorobusUblo, it can- 
not bo dronchod or bo dried, it abidos for over, 
•all pervasive , stable, immovable, primeval, 

11-24 


awi^t fatovr ^fog^fa w 

It is declared about it that it is unmanifest, 
incomprehensible and immutable, knowing jt as 
such, you should not grieve, 

II 25 

tortobr i 

frarareffiiT ^nft r\ ^ ii 

This dweller in the body of everyone ia ever- 
abiding and invulnerable It is not for you, 
therefore, to grieve for any creature 

1130 


MTO *r*pT I 
^^jRr^rafgf? ittcwt u 

Whatsoever life is horn, fixed or moving, 
.know that it conies to bo from the union 
between a body and a soul 


xni 27 
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*ph aw *rteqren>nf i 

^ crars^n - ii 

Aa the all-pervading ether ia too subtle to 
he affected by anything it pervades, so seated 
everywhere in the body the self is un- 
affected, 

X11I-33 

*7*rr |rcTt «WfVk tT^ 1 : I 

ST^T cl Vi g>cf»i Hfw II 

As the one aim irradiates the whole earth, so 
■the soul irradiates the whole body. 

XIir-34 
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one or other of these schools. It is scrip- 
ture for all the three schools of Hindu 
thought. The doctrine of Karma, the law 
that governs the individual soul, is accepted 
by all the three schools. 

The soul’s dwelling place is a easing of 
body and senses and a co-ordinating mind. 
This casing is made out of and is estab- 
lished in tho world of matter. When it 
departs from one such body it takes with 
it a load of character or Qunas as developed 
by the activities so far gone through. This 
makes the start for the next body. The 
soul takes the earthy Qunas in its passage 
from one life to another, as the wind takes 
with it the fragrance from the bowers 
through which it passes. 

uuaidl * i 

•R.'TOR'lfe’nbt srfffwwrfh otTs 11 

A fragment of 3fine ovm Self becomes in 
the world of living things an immortal soul; It 
attracts to itself the five senses and a con- 
trolling mind, all six established in matter. 


XV-7 
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The soul, when it tales up lordship over a 
body and when it leaves it, takes those with it 
&g the wind takes fragrances from bower to 
bower wherever it rests 

XV & 

TO =5 TSTC ^ 1 

srtVrsnr ^Hv'uk n 

Enthroned in the ear, the eye, and in the 
organs of touch, taste and smell, and m the 
mind also, it enjoys the objects of the senses 

XV 0 

Man evolves himself exactly according 
to his actions, the process being unbroken 
by death and passing on to the next life* No 
explanation or theory in regard to the ul- 
timate cause of things can be free from 
objections or difficulties from the rationa- 
list point of view But on the assumption 
of an immortal soul ns the basis of per- 
sonality, no theory can bo formulated inoro 
m conformity withtho known lawB of nature 
than the Hindu doctrine of Karma This, 
the most important doctrine in Hindu re- 
ligion, is the application in the moral 
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sphere of the law of conservation of 
energy, and indeed may be termed a deduction 
therefrom. Cause and effect must be equiva- 
lent. As death is only disintegration of the 
body, and not of the soul, the law of cause 
and effect as far as the soul is concerned 
takes no account of, but continues to operate 
beyond death. The death of the body 
does not operate as a bankruptcy court. 
The old account is carried over. 

The tiniest pebble thrown into water 
produces a ripple. The effect may not be 
perceived by the naked eye, but the dis- 
turbance is carried onwards in ever-widen- 
ing circles on the water. One ripple may 
cut across, add itself to, and be merged in 
another, increasing or reducing it, but not 
the tiniest movement can go for naught. . 
Likewise also do all our acts — and acts 
include thoughts— produce results. The 

most transient and secret thought enter- 
tained in the mind ruffles the calm of the 
Spirit Universal, and the disturbance has 
to be worked off. 

Apart from the effect on others, and 
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from any question of reward or punish- 
ment, every thought or act, good or bad, 
has at once an effect on oneself Every mo- * 
tion of the mind deals a stroke with clnscl 
and mallet, whether one wants or not, on 
one’s own character, and its evolution is 
made better or worse thereby If I think 
evil to day, I think it more readily and per- 
sistently to morrow, and likewise is it with 
good thoughts If I control or calm myself, 
it becomes more spontaneous, more easy 
next time and this goes on progressively At > 
death, whatever character has been ham- 
mered out by the thoughts and deeds and 
repentances of the life that is closed conti- 
nues to attach itself as the initial start of 
character for the Soul m its next journey 

Ilarma is not Fatalism It is not an 
arbitrary and external agency which makes 
personal effort of no avail On the contrary, 
the theory places one s evolution, in one’s 
own hands completely, and even death does 
not interfere with the progress of effort 

It is well known that facial appearance 
and certain other physical characteristics and 
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gome maladies and oven mental traits are 
passed on from parents to children. This 
heredity does not interfere, however, with any 
soul being lodged in any body, in which 
it has earned the fitness to function. Bodies 
arc only the lodgments provided for souls 
even as engineers may build in similar or 
varying types for citizens to choose and 
live in, according to their needs. A house 
may be improved or even damaged by the 
occupant. The next person who comes into 
the tenement does so because it suits liis 
own condition. A father may ruin the 
coming son’s body, but who comes as that 
son depends on that soul’s condition. When 
a son is born to parents, he appears to 
inherit their physical and mental character- 
istics, but in reality what he inherits is his 
own previous life’s accumulation, by reason of 
which he is born as son to such parents. The 
aurasa son. is such only in the physical body. 
In the soul, even an aurasa son is, so to say, 
but an adopted son. The law of heredity does 
not dispense with or interfere with the opera- 
tion of the law of Karma. 

Besides XV. 7, 8 and 9 already quoted. 
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the following slokas may he studied in this 
connection — 

tTt'fa 'tq fo&uui'O 3*II3fa I 
fq^TOK »p>TR^r Ms !T?fcnmTErrt II 

Know that matter and soul are both without 
beginning, and that all material forms, phono* 
mens and qualities come out of matter 

XIII 20 

Out of material nature are produced causes 
and effects, but the soul has brought about and 
reaps the pleasure and pain 

XIII-21 

sw ssfrnti f* i 

wm ff*rant^r awsrtffawrs ii 
Tho soul established in matter enjoys the 
qualities born of matter, attachment to this en- 
joyment is tha cause of its births m good and 
evil wombs 


XIII 22 



CHAPTER IV 


GOD AND NATURE 

AH tlie physical elements of nature 
including the material bodies of animate 
beings and tlieir sensory and mental 
functions may be grouped together forming 
the ever-changing physical aspect of the 
universe. This is called Prahriti (Jiffs). Behind 
the animate is the Soul that dwells within 
each being and animates it. Behind all again 
is the Supreme Being whose power it is 
that holds together all the changing visible 
in one organic existence. He dwells within 
and supports and moves everything, but 
exists apart from all. 

ufirtrftvrdt m m mil afst? ^ i 
sjfwc tuht h fro JtffiR'Jiu n 


Earth, water, fire, air, ether, thought, reason- 
ing and consciousness of individuality— these are 
the eightfold divisions of My nature. 


VII-4 
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HffSf fffe ITT# I 
sftwar JT^raT^t *nw *rwfr ^ptct i i 

Th\s that X have recounted is My inferior ua 
ture Know My other and higher nature, the 
Me principle by which the universe is . upheld 

VII 5 


sjstIH t 

3Tf! f^Rq 3pR! sn?q II 

Know this to he the seat of birth of all 
beings I am the origin of the whole universe 
and that into which it dissolves 

VTI»G 

m tot qrrssnr » 

qfir TfirtR sfa ^ qf«nwrtqn 

There is naught whatsoever higher than Me 
This universe hangs together on Me, as pearls 
on a string 

VII 7 

VHKfer I 

gttf !R? ST 7tW W II 

I am the taste in water, I am the radiance 
in the sun and the moon, the sacred Oil 
in all the Vedas, I am sound in universal 
spaeo, I am virthU m men 


VII-S 
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•gaft irn? tTithtt ? fonrnl i 

4fta cm^ifet mfwj ii 

I a Hi tho sweet fragrance of the earth and 
the heat in the fire, the life in all beings, the 
austerity in ascetics. 

VII 0 


sffcr <rr ?i%rnrr fafe m 

Know Ste, a9 the primeval cause of all beings 
I am the understanding of the wise, tho splendour 
of the illustrious. 

VII 10 


Sfiy Twrfw WTOpPffar* i 
sroffereir yfa «pr*ffefnr w'f’r i 

I am the strength of the strong, untainted, 
by desire and passion In beings I am Kamn 
that is not immoral 

VII II 


*ra q%f?r mfafe * tfa ft U 
The natures that are classified as good, pas 
sionate or deluded, know that these are from 
"Me, not I in them, but they in me 


VII 12 
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5TIRT J 

AU this world, deluded as it is by these nft 
tores, 1 Mined out of the throe qualities, ignores 
Me, who transcend these and am ever abiding, 
VII 13 

^5qr rrqqqt *TO JTWT I 
wz. q srafan srfo d u 
This divine lUnaion of Mine, caused by the 
qualities, is hard to overcome but they, who 
come to Me, cross ovot this illusion 

VII 14 

^ Jrw^r qVramfmnra i 

jjstsq fnr^snftrfcT ^ qmwJru 
Not every ono sees Me, enveloped as I am 
in the illusion of creative activity. This ig 
narant world does not know Me, who havo 
neither birth nor ending 

VII 25 

**3ifrwn|cfa tnw i 

?pt rni% qwr n 

Deceived by the opposing forces of attraction and 
repulsion all creation lives and moves id delusion 
VH 27 

srf*w ^ i 

stt wenfir 3^nhi 

There fire two principles m this world, the 
perishable and th© imperishable the perishable 
is the eum of animate forms, the indestructible 
is firmly established, unchangeable 


XV 16 
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; ^PT: I 

fsn^ejpr fro II 


The highest principle is, indeod, another, 
•described as tha Supreme Self, He -who per- 
vades and sustains tho throe worlds, the Eternal 
Xord. 


l 

STtfofPT rfftr =? Jffe II 


XV-17 


Since I transcend the destructible as well as 
the indestructible, I am known in common par- 
lance as well as proclaimed in the Veda as the 
Supreme Spirit. 

XV-18 

The universe moves according to wliat 
^are known as the laws of nature. This code 
•of nature is but the manifestation of the 
"Supreme Will. God himself is not seen as 
such and as a whole. What we see of Him 
we are content to call by the name of physical 
■and moral Jaws, and life proceeds as if wholly 
independent of God. 

inn ddfa? i 

JTcmfr ^UcTTfr 7 || 

All this world is pervaded by Ale in My manifest 
aspect; all beings are fixed in Me, but I stand 
apart from them. 

IX-4 
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TOT? T TO# TTTSxTT TOTTTO II 

And yet beings are not rooted in Me, behold 
the scheme of My sovereignty! Myself, the origin 
and the support of beings, jet standing apart 
from them 

1X5 


Notwithstanding the fact that God sup- 
ports and governs all, we are ignorant of 
it, as the process is inclusive of ourselves 
and all onr thoughts, reasonings and 
emotions. The laws of nature are the will 
oi God. His will is manifested in the shape 
of what we see directly or by investigation, 
hut which we choose to call by the name of 
Truth or Law of Nature The two are not 
different, nor can there be a variation between 
them Suppose a magician creates a tank of 
water and by the same magic fills it with fish 
and other watery animals with some under- 
standing though limited. The fish must take 
the water and the tank and all the conditions 
of their life in the magic tank as “natural” 
and do not know that it is all bnt the 
magician’s will, quite as much as they 
■> themselves are the will of the magician.. 
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Even if lie had created, not ivater and fish, 
but kerosino and fish living therein, and 
even if the kerosine changed into water and 
the water into kerosine on alternate days, 
the knowing fish would have taken it all as 
“natural” and made a synthesis of all that 
they observed and mentally codified it into 
a body of natural laws. They would be 
incogmsant of the real author and controller. 
In the same way do the laws of physical 
nature hide God, though they are but the 
manifest embo_diment of His will. 

The following slolta expresses the ever 
present restrictions of the unchangeable law, 
though within that limitation, beings are free 
to move. 


TOuvrcrfisnit faur 
mji: mbnii t 
to wWr ■Butfr 


Reflect on this, that as the mighty air every- 
Tvhere moving is yet fixed in the Ether, so all 
he mgs rest on Me. 


IX.6 
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The will of God acts as the natural creative* 
foxco of the world, Yoga-May a, as it is termed, 
in VII-25 quoted before. It is God that 
works throughout all the seeming diversities 
of life. 

*pri 2? i 

Using Nature, -which is Mine c-wn, I create 
again and again all this multitude of beings 
dependant on and ruled bv Nature 

/ IX*8 

ipirSHl^cr JTffa ^3 3’TC^tT^ I 

TiVfra spirsrfaRtif u 

Under My over seeing eye, Nature brings 
forth the moving end the uamoving, because of 
this, the universe revolves 

IX-1& 

31^ W I 

I am the sacrifice, I am the nte, I am the 
ancestral offering, I am the herb, the mantra, 
the butter, the fire and the offering 

IX-1G 

spral ’mri vmrfam^ i 
qfaiiWn spt ^ u 

I am the Tather of this world, the Mother, 
the Supporter, the Grandsiro, the Holy On® to 
be known, the OM, and abo the Kik, Sama 
and Yajur. 


1X47 
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nRnfctf t*j to i 

Hrfu ^4 FI PfUR «ffaTT»EFFr It 
The Path, Protector, Lord, Witness, Abode, 
Asylum, Friend, Origin, Dissolution, Foundation, 
Treasure, Seed imperishable. 

IX-IS 

*nf ^ i 

apjcr ijc^r^r n 

X send heat, I hold bach and pour down the 
ram, I am immortality and I am also death, I am 
being, and I am also non being. 

IX 



CHAPTER V 

eight action 

«0*z:z\ lz T past andthe 

should n tbfl 1 r° tenze Hmdu bought 
^4 L tro, ^ f ° r ^SressL 

vatism, m no other r ) * Unclou ' )te( l conser- 
elasticity, freedom 0/ h!”* f there greater 
respect ™ a w, f ! h °^> or scientific 

grot and eSi,, ‘I" 1 ' 1 

aggregate of thought ,T* 'T lrang 

alwya displayed the bifid U has 

concept.cn Various Hl nd, Vanet ‘ eS ° f 
emphasise varim . 0 , scriptures 
the' Hint ^ eld L PeCt8 ° f ^ ^ - 
evolves an ttL? lt 

of belief in m „ r „ “ adTanc e not only 
hut also of the remo:tllaI observances, 
abstention recluse ’ s Ida of mere 

of the norldtt S g“ 0 n Ut t he aotlTltles 
does the tasks to which u ^ g °° d man 
which appertain to his B W 6 * S CaUed and 
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outwardly; but inwardly, ho maintains a 
spirit of detachment. He does everything 
without selfish motive and maintains equi- 
librium of mind iii success and failure, pleasure 
and pain, joy and sorrow. Purified thus, 
the good man is qualified for further progress 
by constant meditation, prayer and devotion, 
and finally “sees himself in everything and 
everything in God”. The Yoga of Gila con- 
sists in living a dedicated life in the midst of 
worldly affairs. 

Right action involves true renunciation. 
What we should renounce is not action 
but selfish desire. We should liberate 
our activities from the bondage of selfish 
purpose. Work should be done in -a 
spirit of duty done, and results should not 
be permitted to agitate the mind. This 
unselfish and detached attitude can and 
should be cultivated even while we are 
engaged in normal activities. Continual 
practice of this attitude of mind will lead, 
in the higher stages of progress, to the 
elimination of the difference between the 
way of Yoga and the way of Sanyas. 



3G 


Pf 51} friMfr Twtmrr 1 
fra srewilit junior dltTOstpipT n 


What 13 action, what 
are herein porploxcd 
to yon that action by 
bo saved from evil 


inaction! Even the w , 30 
Therefore I will declare 
knowing winch 3011 will 


IV 10 

Tdmptnf tr inronjfir , ^ ^ ( 


He who pereoives inaction in nnt,a„ 1 
tion m inaction, he amon" men has I", 11 ““ 
ledge, even while porformCal, action ” 
doing Yom h schon ' h ® is 


The learned deem him . 
tho truth whose plans are , ha '' e realised 

whose actions have been c st| aped by desire, 
knowledge ^ rl 1,1 the furnace of 


Activities fees f rom 
do not l eave 3 Xarnnc 


IV 19 

selfish attachments 
residue 
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Jrfssispragiet nmfift fsrTOT I 
ferrars? - ! t jpnsfa * 11 

Content with whatsoever comes to him of 
itself having transcended the pairs of opposites free 
from envy balanced m success and failure, 
though acting he is not bound 


IV 22 

The Vedas prescribe sacrifices, but the 
essence of sacrifice is not ceremonial but 
the giving up of selfish desires Sacri- 
fices, therefore, may take various forms ac- 
cording to the true interpretation of the 
Vedic teaching All sacrifices involve activities 
This, too, is a reason why action should not 
be given up but liberated from the trammels 
of desire and shaped into sacrifice 

What remains after sacrifice is food that gives 
immortality Tlioso who eat it go to the 
changeless Brahma Ho who does not sacrifice 
gams nothing even in this life no need then to 
spoak about tho coming life 


IV T -3l 
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it? tot fen \ 

Many and various sacrifices are thus spread 
out in tho Vedas for tho aspirant to chooso 
Know that all theso arise in action, and thus 
knowing you shall bo free 

IV 32 

TtnTC \ 

s? vnttm <n4 5tr% u 

Bettor than ritualistic sacrifice that is per 
formed with various articles proscribed therefor 
is the sacrifice founded on wisdom All pro 
ucribed actions attain thoir complete fulfilment m 
true knowledge 

IV 33 

Juana- Yagna, “sacrifice by knowledge,” 
is that sacrifice which results from detach- 
ment while engaged in life’s activities Jnana 
(?rr?) manifests itself and, therefore, consists m 
the cultivation of a detached attitude in all 
work Such an attitude results from and 
at the same time leads to progressive 
realisation of one’s unity with, the re&t of 
the world and of the whole world with 
God Action becomes free and sinless once 
the motive of action is freed from selfish 
aims 
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ai^Tfnf •'I'M^lrl;':''! ^-TT ll' 

Burning fire reduces the wood to ashes, even 
so does the fire of knowledge reduce all actions 
to ashes 

IV 37 

*T fg ITpfr qflnfo* ftlft I 

There is no purifier in this world like know, 
ledge, ho that perfects his practice of selfless 
action finds that knowledge in himself m due 
season 

IV 38 

tfiranrerawfa wr i 

smtr^r * Wtfa n 

He who even while acting has, by Yoga, 
learnt to practise renunciation, who has cloven 
asunder doubt by knowledge, who is over watchful 
over himself, actions do not bind him 

IV-4J 

SfRlPHTSSfiR I 
fer^T h;)ll frpnffcdftre TTPCcT II 

Thorofore, with j our sword of hnowlodgo destroy 
this ignorance bom doubt that dwells in jour 
heart, and stand up, established in Yoga 


IV-42 
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Thus, there is no real distinction between 
the way of renunciation and the way of duty 
performed True renunciation and true per- 
formance of work are identical, tho essence 
of both being the giving up of personal desire. 

Children, not those who know, speak of the 
Sankhya and the Yoga as different, he who is 
duly established in either, obtains the fruits of 
both 


V-4 

apufasr s i 

h * 5? ^tPpt ii 

He, that performs such action as is his duty, 
not looking forward to the fruit of such action, 
is a Sanyas i as well as a Yogi, not he that 
gives up the household fire and sits inactive 


I? WUfafct Sflgiftq U fafe TT^ I 

•T II 

That which is called renunciation, know thou 
that as Yoga, for no on© can become a Yogi 
who has not renounced plans and desires 


VI 2 
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Once personal desire is got rid of, and 
the unity of all existence is realised, and 
as a result thereof, the correct attitude of 
detachment is developed, one is a recluse 
even though engaged in all kinds of social 
activities. 

uhwral ftsrzr<w hffencin fadfaz i 
fmintirwCTr f+uFr *r froiel n 

He who has joked himself to Yoga, whose 
self is purified, whose boU has triumphed and 
whose senses have been subdued, whoso self has, 
indeed, become the self of all beings, although 
acting ho is not affected thereby. 

V-7 

tout thw vsm i 

iftpPT ?nr 11 

Yogis, having abandoned attachment, perform 
action merely using the body, the mind, the 
roason, and even tfio senses as instruments for 
the purification of the seif 

V.ll 

Tho Oita thus lays reiterated emphasis on 
the performance of duty as preferable to 
attempts at renunciation of activities. The 
eighteenth chapter, which summarises tho 
teaching of tho Gita, though named Sanyasa 
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Yoga , starts with the following siolas ', — 

w n w r qafar to'! i 


Sages accept os Sanyasn the renouncing of 
works that are motived bj dosiro Tho relinquish- 
ing of tho fruit of all actions is called 7 yaga by 
them 

XVIU-2 

Ptwft 5 ir^rcr *nruft ffirqsrct i 


Renunciation of duties that are proscribed is 
not proper it is declared that fiuch relinquish- 
ment is duo to delusion and 13 a sign of Tnmasic 
nature 


XVTII7 

gfnr fora > 

*PT TOT ^ ^ S PTPT tflfrPFlW 11 


The performance of prescribed duty out of the 
sense that it ought to be done, not canng for 
or desiring the fruit thereof is regarded as pure 
Tyaga 


XVIII 9 


* % ^jcrr .tqlwrcnra i 


Nor, mdecd, can embodied beings ever completely 
relinquish action he who succeeds m relinquish- 
ing the fruit of action is known as Tyagi 


xvrn n 
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This is re stated with a stress on 
complete surrender to the Divine Will and 
unqualified dependence on Grace, in the 
following alokas 

prftfi i 

‘T^T*wr u 

Though ever eng&gtid in performing all the 
actions appertaining to his station he who takes 
refuge in Mo by My grace attains the eternal 
imperishable abode 

XVTirSG 

ijfar't'mrf'Jcir trP>TO hikt «?r n 

Renouncing mentallj all works in Me lost m 
the contemplation of Mo and resorting to 
Buddht 3 OQCi ever fill jour mind with Mo 

XVIII 67 

The knowledge and contemplation of the 
true nature of Soul, Matter and God is, no 
doubt, the way to serenity of mind But the 
practice of a detached attitude, while perform- 
ing our duties, js a necessary step to this 
serenity SR Jmnct-loya, which is the 
practice of serenity of miml by contemplation 
of the Truth, and jfo Karma -Yoga, which js 
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he practice of an attitude of detachment in 
ormal activities, are really complements of 
a,ch other. There is no real difference 
etween successful effort in either direction. 

Seremty of mind cannot come by at- 
nnpting prematurely to withdraw from the 
orld. The merit of abstention from action 
ea in the absence of personal motive or 
ssire, and this is attained in the perfor* 
lance of duty unaffected by personal desire, 
hus Sanyasa and Karmayoga are the same. 

qi ’fipro i 

nr cr n 

Your business is with action only, never ivith 
results, bo let nob the fruit of action be your 
motive, nor let yourself be attached to in- 
action 

11-47 

qVnn w rroi i 

Engage yourself in activities, established m 
Yoga, renouncing attachments and balanced even- 
ly in success and failure equilibrium 19 called 
Voga. 


11.48 
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wfrsfrrfefa'n Prut 5*1 rwtt tow i 

3R!ftin Sld'WPTT WfliilH rflpRR it 

Men can follow either of the two paths, as I 
-said That of Yoga by knowledge, of the 
JSanlhyas, and that of Yoga by action, of the 
Yogis 

ITT 3 

^ ^4 a [TM'lI< ir *TT5Tt^Vq I 

?T ^ Pflfe II 

Man does not reach freedom from action by 
abstaining from activity, nor by mere renuncia- 
tion does bo attain perfection 

I1I-4 

* ff ^ few? I 

snrr^noT n 

Nor can any one, even /or an instant, remain 
really actionless, for helplessly is every ono pro 
polled to action by iho qualities bom of nature 

Iff.5 


rtff^rrfor 7 am^ t 

^4fqlP<l^fc J if PWMK ^7% ft 
Who sits, restrain mg the organs of action, 
but dwolhng m his ramd on tho objects of the 
senses, deludes himself and is called a hypocrite 


IIIC 
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!£^ r \ ™ 

BatT f * WW|| 

~ *• — 

attachment towards « rgans of Mtlon mthout 

perform, the Ct fac r„ e ,e0tS “* th “ 3 

„ III-7 

1 

TTlL ^ ^: IUS 

Men-ufferth^X^'' ^ " 

2 nty t ,s oth «™» 5 * £Z' ml i' rima » 

nfi ® to that end> , ’ , 8 “a 18 of sac 
engage yourself , n actlQn rom attachment 

The first impulse of 111 9 

mdeed, the older teachmg dm2? T"* 18 and ' 
towards abstaining from a Pf .£ , y0d a lean m? 
mg the world The 

rcjected this solution to Jb ’ defiuite ly 
tendencies, it emphas, ze d, action Inhentcd 

Repression causes the mind t lnevita We 
while externally restrained W ° n ’ e ™> 

finding: 
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expression m action, and leads to hypocrisy 
or perversion; whereas the practice of the 
method of detachment trains the soul to 
liberate itself from the load of inherited 
■qualities. 

Opromffr ’tot to i 
TOfcgftfr ri 

All actions ate wrought by the propensities 
of material nature only. Deluded by self con- 
sciousness, the soul considers itself the doer. 

Ill 27 

n*rr sfcr sht *r ii 

But ho, who knows the truth about propen- 
sities and action, understanding that propensities 
express themselves, keeps hw soul unattached 

III-2S 

to i 

inPr vtnft Pnr? 

liven tho roan of profound knowledge behaves 
m conformity with Jus own material nature Be- 
ings follow their own nature How will re- 
pression avail * 

nr-33 

hfcnv comes a clinching argument. You 
cannot set for yourself the plan of 
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renunciation and expect others to carry 
on the normal work of society while you 
stand out Social Mo must go on; and what 
you do, others must be expected to 
cop> The ethic of the Gita is pre- 

eminently a social one What was good 
for great Janata, it says, is good enough 
for all 

Janaka. and others indeed attained perfection 
through performance of duties looting to the 
welfare cl societj also, you should work 

mao 

HiKNlftf A I 

U TOW II 

Whatsoever a great man does, other men also 
do the standard he sets up is followed by 
the people 

III 21 

The co operation of all is needed for the 
world,— of the wise as well as of the 
ignorant The ranks of the wise may 
increase, but meanwhile the co operation of 
the ignorant may not be neglected or 
disturbed. 
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TTTCT I 
Jf 

The informed should tod with the motive of 
the social welfare without attachment, oven as 
the uninformed toil, moved bj desire for results 

III 25 

* sFriferHi *ri«PRpr i 

sforfopfanrtfa ii 

Let no man who has attained knowledge 
unsettle the romd of ignorant people who am 
moved by attachment to the results of action, 
but himself following the rule of Yoga let him 
render all action attractive. 

Ill 25 

«f5foHF? S T 1 

inTOFifwt tptrwmfa u 

Those on whom the qualities of matter havo 
wrought their illusion arc propelled to action 
b\ the attachments ao generated, the man who*« 
knowledge is complete should not un^ottlo the 
imporfect understanding of the weak mindod 


m*2D 



CHAPTER VI 


the practice of mind-co>trol 

The Gita teaching explained in the 
pievious chapter is not a theory put 
forward to serve as a defence or ail 
apology for those who are unwilling to 
withdraw from, the world It is intended 
to be the basis for the actual moulding 
of men’s lives, so as to develop a habitual 
and spontaneous attitude of selflessness 
and detachment As a duck swims m 
water and when it steps out sheds the 
water from off its hack, so should we 
learn to move in the world, not wanting 
m expertness or tidiness or efficiency in 
work, but maintaining no selfish attachments 
Constant practice of control of mind is, 
therefore, essential 

The enemies of good resolutions are 
lust, anger and greed He who -wishes to 
develop detachment must be continually 
on the -watch against these perturbations 
of the mind If thought is restrained. 
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the rest will take care of itself. The 
power of thought is great, for good 
or evil. If the mind is not restrained, 
desire will find its perch in the senses, 
seize our thoughts, pollute our intelligence 
and finally ruin us. Therefore the battle 
must he fought with deswe, even while 
it seeks entrance in our thoughts, 
mnrt fufa vfhhv grata farltuu i 
sfeatfa tnuatfr ?tlhr aim ua n 

When stirred up, the senses of even a wise 
man, though he bo striving, violently carry away 
his mind 

II 60 

tnfa walfiT anm aTO smifet unn i 
air f? awfeaifa <rsa srai sfitferr it 

Restraining them all, he should sit harrao 
msed, his nnud bent on Me, he whose senses 
are mastered, lias his understanding firmly fixed 

II 61 

attaal fircaMU tpifihunrrah i 
aaiwrauart ana uhumflhlsfnatah n 

When a man allows las mind to muso on 
the objects of sense enjoyment, a taste /or 
them m created. Taste develops into passionate 
desire, and from desire follow causes for anger. 


tt e< 
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wirareGr i 

T^rira sn^sfentf! ar<iHi5iia“wfii n 

Anger produces delusion Delusion confuses tho 
memory and understanding of things, from 
confused understanding follows tho disintegration 
of the power of discrimination, with dismouna 
tion gone, tho man penshos 

II GS 

5fe5i«rr f? ^ar it^lsTfatflw i 

!rw S 3! srofafeTtflrs u 

The mind that follows the wandering senses 
carries away the understanding of the man with 
it, as the gale bears aw&> the ship on the 
ocean 

II 07 


3T3*i l 

sm srosita an TOfa jw i 
arfWsPr aim s^iipt Ppttfrl II 
Arjima said 

But impelled by what does a man commit 
siQ, though reluctant and as it were by force 
constrained? 


Ill 30 
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•irtr inr site tpr i 

H^RRt n^Njnn ifwiT II 

The Lord said. 

It is desire, it is anger, begotten by the 
passion principle of nature, all consuming, all 
polluting, know this as our enemy here on 
earth 

nr 37 

^ r lTS|Vq^' trffSrOTTSSrof ^ | 

As smoke surrounds fire, as a mirror is 
covered over by dust, as the embryo is oncasod 
m the womb, the understanding is envelopod 
by this enemy. 

IU3S 

srr^r i 

^ II 

This perpetual cnomy of tho wi8o, Dosire, 
insatiable as fire, surrounds and imprisons the 
understanding 

III 3S> 

^TRT^T II 

It is said that this enemy seizes tho senses, 
tho mind and tho intellect and thus closolj 8ur 
rounding and isolating tho understanding, uses 
them to bewilder tho Soul. 


111-40 
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Pro** \ 

w srcf? anfernwKPnru 

* Therefore, governing first tho sonsofl, shy this 
thing of am, which otherwiso will destroy 
knowledge and understanding 

HI-41 

frfo* 5TC 1 

Tferaroi i i 

There are three gateways to hoU, by which 
one’s own ruin is worked, — lust, anger and 
greed, therefore let these three bo renounced 

XVI 21 

rroterofrofaft i 
3ir^TcqTc*rT Ararat vrfr «to uRraii 

Saved from these three gates of darkness 
man works out the good of his self, and 
reaches the highest goal 

XVI 22 

True happiness comes not from that 
'which at first is like nectar but which 
in the end becomes indeed venom, but 
comes out of self-control which in the 
beginning is hard and bitter, but leads 
to supreme joy 
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3TRrr?n^ m 5 ^ n 

Of three kinds of pleasure, that in which one 
by gradual practice rejoices and in which one * 
finds an end to grief, 

XVHI-36- 

Which at first is as venom, distasteful, but 
in the end is like noctar, that pleasure is 
said to bo Satvik, born of the clarified under- 
standing of the Soul. 

XViri-37 



CHAPTER VII 

MEDITATION 

After practising an attitude of unselfish- 
ness ■when engaged in normal activities, 
tlie aspirant should advance towards an 
attitude of detachment as to results 
Success or failure should not agitate the 
mind Joy and sorrow should be met 
with balance of mind Pam and pleasure 
should be welcomed with equanimity as 
being impermanent and complementary to 
each other, and as arising out of the 
contacts of matter and having no effect 
on the soul It is one’s own thoughts 
and one’s own actions that affect the 
fortunes of one’s soul, not the joy or 
the sorrow that comes from without 

3! Ft UTfl fa'fhf'W l tu I 

Material contact produces cold and heat 
pleasure and pam These sensations are fleeting 
and insubstantial go through them unruffled 


II U 
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f? «r i 

Eftr qt s i ffira r qscqct n 

The man who 13 not ruffled by these, who is 
the same m pain and ploasure, steadfast, he 
shapes himself for immortality 

11-15 

^ mi^ml wmft i 

*J5R wh t n T T T Ri c Rf?r ii 

Welcoming with equanimity, pleasure and pain, 
acquisitions and losses, victor} and defeat, get 
ready for battle thus jou shall not incur sin 

II 38 

$ ft ¥«tcrt i«hr sstrtar i 
arrc^Rt ^ !i a 

Tho pleasures that aro contact born become, 
ndeed, wombs of pam They have beginning 
and ending, the wise do not rejoice in thorn 

• V-22 


fnwNl^R tr ^ft ?tt u 

Ho is a happ} man and a Yoyt who loams to 
withstand hero on earth, ere ho bo hbentod from 
tho body, tho forco of carnal desire and angor. 

V.23 



ss 

The peace of the serene mind is the 
nearest approach on earth to salvation 



U anil sr^rtaaW a^rs’fnrmrafH n 

He whose heppmeae Vi mthin himself, 
•who derives joy within himself, who has a 
shining light within himself, that ) oji attains 
final liberation and is absorbed in Brahma 


V 24 

TmVPwidHi ualm an%nmni 

afeft s^Gpifa *jl ftfcnrnpi n 

Final liberation lios near to those who know 
themselves, the saints who have cast off de9ire 
and passion, and who have controlled their 
thoughts 


V 26 


qsr?f it 

"With senses, mind and intellect ever under 
control, absorbed m the pursuit of final libera 
toon, the 3age, free from desire, fear and passion 
is, indeed, already liberated 


V 28 
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If the unselfish attitude is by practice 
made almost spontaneous in normal 
activities, one is qualified to enter on the 
more difficult practice of serenity in the 
face of success and failure and joy and 
sorrow. This can be acquired only by 

a vigorous effort to get rid of material 
attachments and by realising that the 
highest happiness is within and not 
without. 

cTFJ^T STO fjij It 

For a sage who is socking Yoga, performance 
of duty ia declared to bo tho means; when ho 
is well confirmed in the practice of Yoga 
soronity is declared tho moans. 

VI-3 

JT5T ffStffpnwj * I 

Wfton a man fcoh no craving for tho objects 
of sonso or to bo engaged in activities tliorcfor, 
and is freo in his mind of all such plans of 
action, then, ho is said to bo confirmed in Yoga. 

VI *4 
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gTIcfa ju i iwft yqt l tfa f^W II 
Let him raiso tho Self by the Self and not 
let the Self become weak, tho Solf alone is the 
friend of tho Solf, but tho Solf is also its own 
enemy, 

VI 5 

forscWScW to ) 

sr^fns^fl 1 sparer m 

He who hag conquered himself by eoLf control 
finds a friend m the Self, but the Self verily 
becomes his worst enemy if bo has not learnt 
to govern himself 

VI G 

tom 5RIFW TOTW I 

cHTT a 

Tho transfigured Solf of him who has attained 
self control and equanimity is unruffled in cold 
and heat, pleasure and pam, honour and disgrace 
. VI 7 

Meditation is a great aid to secure 
serenity of mind After one has trained 
oneself to he a Kctrtna-yogm , that is to 
say, to do the duties that fall to one’s 
lot without selfish desire and ’without 
agitation as to success or failure, one 
gams by occasionally withdrawing from the 
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world for deep and undisturbed meditation. 
Yoga an the following slolas is the 
practice of such meditation:— 

mn few i 

i^f^T MaR^KHi ftrraft'rnOTi it 

Lot tho Yogi constantly engage hirasolf in 
Yoga retiring to a secluded placo, alone, with 
mind controlled, and freo from possessions as well 
as wishes. 


vr io 

snltnfta 11 

Seating himself m a clean place, on a fixed 
seat neither vorj much raisod nor very low, 
covered over with cloth, shin anil luaha grass, 

VI 11 

*R «Prf^fs»rf*R I 
OTftontrt c wqi qIm i( I cH |1 

Tliere, having steadied tho mind, controlling 
thought and tho functions of tho sensos, sitting 
on his Peat, ho should practice I oga foe tho 
purification of tho so If 


VI 12 
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m swfirtrfta ijKnn^ti rwc i 
OT5T dllffTUI fWWI-Wlite'IH II 
With body, head and nock erect, not shaking, 
steady, eyes turned to tho point of the noso 
and gaze not wandering, 

VM£ 

WRHcff to 1 

iff fffff * toft iFff 3mftd f II 

With internal calm, fearless, firm in the vow 
ol the Brahmtichart, the mmd well governed, 
thm^mg of We, harmonised, let him sit absorbed 
m the thought of attaining Me 

VI 14 

lft*ft$fer d V^Tff^ffffeT I 
vr ^ w 

Toga is not for him who oats too much, 
nor to one who absolutely abstains from food, 
it 13 not for him who is too much addicted 
to sleep, nor ia it to be attained by keeping 
vigils, ’ 

vi ia 

ii 

lojct, the destrojer of misery, 13 for him 
who^e food, diversions, work, sleep and wakwgr 
aro all controlled and regulated 


VI* 17 
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vm drr ftwmvf r slw ijjctt i 
jftPpft iraPraw Jprat tflTOOT 11 
Tho Yogi, whoso mind is under control and 
who is absorbed in the Yoga of tho Self, is 
likened to the steady flame of a lamp kept in 
a placo where the air is absolutely still, 

VI 10 

Note the insistence on moderation in 
everything including austerities. The secret 
of success is in steady practice m the 
art of controlling thoughts which conti- 
nually seek to run away with the mind; 
and not in excessive severity of austerities. 

^ fwfasm - i 

Completely giving up all desires conceived in 
the mind and reining m all the sonse9, in every 
direction, 

VI 24 

5H sarr i 

sTiWP? irr re^r z fiRPKT n 

Let him use lus Buddhi with steady ipph 
cation gradually to withdraw into himself and 
thus haMng made the nund abide m tho Self, 
lot him not think of anything 


VI 25 


C4 


JErt Wt PnnrcfSf i 

TO «J$«1 11 

Each tuna the wavering and unsteady mind 
seelcs to wander let him rem it in, and bring 
it under the control of the Self 

VI 25 

TORnpRr *ftPni 5R^enpT i 

^TOcf*RTOTO II 

Tho purest joy 19 lor this Yogi whose mmd 
has attained calm whose passion nature is 
quelled, who is pure and ready for absorption 
into the Divine Spirit 

VI 27 

The following slolas describe the man 
who has attained the ideal serenity of 
mind 


ar|c£T <3* trq ^ \ 

Mifi fircpsn isnft 11 

He who has no hatred, and is a friend of 
all living things, full of compassion without the 
feeling of *1* or 'mine’, balanced in pleasure and 
pain, and forgiving. 


ill 13 
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TO JHTRT I 

*T TO *t fsTC II 

Ever contont, yoked to the Spirit, self control- 
led, resolute, with emotion and mtelloct dedi- 
cated to Me, he, My devotee, is dear to Mo 

301-14 

l ^fr n Dfrlfodt z * fro ii 

He who does not cause perturbation to other 
beings, and who is not perturbed at the world 
himself, who is free from tho agitation of joy, 
anger and fear, he is dear to me 

XII 15 

Stdfa srfassr I 

II 

He who desires nothing, is pure, right minded, 
passionless, unruffled, has renounced all Worldly 
plans, he, My devotee, is dear to Me 

XII-1& 

zr> % 7 §rfe ?r sftaf?r fr w*srfsr i 

S 2r fsrr M 

He who does not rejoice or grieve, who does, 
not hate or long for anything, who has given, 
up* looking on things as welcome and unwel- 
come, such a devotee is dear to Me 


XII IT 
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a* OTPnfsrer II 

Alike in mind to those who aro friendly to him or 
unfriendly, and looking with oven composure on 
fame and obloquy, alike m cold and heat, 
pleasure and pain free from attachments, 

MI 18 

stfta m ?rc n 

Valuing praise and reproach alike, silent, 
wholly content with what comes, homeless, firm 
in mind devoted, such a one is dear to Me 

XII 19 

The serenity of mind thus developed 
"by the regulation of activities and constant 
meditation is ever liable to be disturbed 
by the forces of the physical body These 
tend to operate in spite of self-fcealisation, 
but the wise man protects himself bj conti- 
nually reminding himself of the truth 
UTtST Sr^ftT ^ ^ trpiS'q I 

if ife «wnmrPi ?r fsf^ufH vrafir ii 

. He who welcomes lllummation of spirit, the 
urge to activity, and* even delusion as they 
come, but does not long for thorn again when 
they disappear, 


XIV 22 
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mir ^ tfsrfirefir n 

He who keeps his inner spirit unaffected and 
unruffled by the changing moods, saying to 
himself, "The qualities of ray material body are 
moving,” stands unmoved. 

XIV-23 

g^JTfsnrrfspft n 

Equally welcoming pleasure and para, self 
sustained, brave, to whom a piece of brick and 
a nugget of gold are just the same, who makes 
no difference between those that are dear and 
those who are not, and the same in praise or 
blame, 

XIV 24 


fcfrfrrcrot i 
OTfanMftoTPft ^"Tfifar H V5& II 
The same in honour and calumny, the same 
to friend and foe, abandoning all worldly under 
takings —such a one is pointed out as having 
transcended natural propensities 


XIV-25 



CHAPTER VIII 


juJHEMTED PROPENSITIES 

As an. aid to chanty in judging others 
and to serve to calm the mind m moments 
of agitation, it is very useful to remember 
why men act wrongly. There is a load 
of congenital qualities with which men 
begin and which tends to find expression 
whenever the individual fails to control 
himself Think of your own weaknesses 
when you see others fail Again, behind 
everything is God, the chief and real 
Actor We should not be disturbed by 
the constant appearance of what seems to 
our limited understanding to be evil 

TffW T qraffa 1 

*t £ F i Pfi?yR i ft 7 r sr^cr^" ii 

The soul when blessed with enlightenment knows 
that it does not exercise any agency oc perform 
action or attain the fruits of action It is the 
qualities of material nature that carry on 


V H 
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t f TT^T sfrwfafm ff ^ fril | 

5JH (I 

The enlightened soul is unaffected by evil* 
doing in any or by kindnesses either True 
understanding is darkoned by ignorance, thereby 
are creatures deluded 

V-15 

Tfcfcr frtromrfr sfo i 

*r 'mRt h q^rfff n 

He sees the truth, who perceives that the 
force of material nature really brings about 
all actions, and that the Self is actionleas 

XIII 30 

*TCT I 

fnr ^ f*narc ffmt ?rer n 

"When ho perceives the common basis of all 
diversified existence and how everything shapes 
itself and spreads out from it then ho realises 
Brahma 

XIII-3I 



r>&r 'f =Rlla 7 foT^ U 
Being beginningless and Without material 
qualities, the immutable and pure soul, though 
seated in the body, neither acts nor is affected 


XIII 32 
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to ;rir>prr sfsfiranRt i , 

OretT^t ’^Ri^'t ^ 4 T<wi“mi | i 

Goodness, passion and darkness aro tho quali- 
ties, they are matter born whilo m the body 
tho soul, though itself immutable, is bound fast by 
these qualities 

X1V-5 


STPT #1 l 

v tfsflpraRr u 


When, the soul realises that there is no 
ago noy other than the quahttea,and understands 
that which is higher than the qualities, he attains 
My spirit 

XIV-19 


h irefa ftfr ^ 3^ i . 

srffcratfw vkfa ^trrcrt^fvrfoT u 


There is no being on earth or even in heaven 
among the gods, that is liberated from these 
three qualities bom of matter 


XVIII 40 

TTO'I ^qnftfT l 

^ •«wA§iHr<wiw^5rtsPr ^ 1 1 
Impelled by the motion of your own nature, 
that which from ignorance you desire not to 
do, even that helplessly you will do. 


XVIII CO 
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^iRT^diRr n^ re s ifr wrii 
The Lord dwells in the hearts of all beings, 
and through the forces of material nature causes 
oJJ beings to move as if mounted on a revolv- 
ing machine, 

XMIL61 

The lesson of the above dokas is that 
the qualities with which men start on ' 
their life-journey shape their activities. 
We should not judge anyone as an evil- 
doer, nor pride ourselves upon our good 
actions. The slokas are not to be inter- 
preted as if men were absolved from 
responsibility. The Gita makes it clear 

that it is only by personal effort and by 
the practice of self-control that we may 
be delivered of the character-load with 
which we begin. That men are moved by 
’congenital qualities born of previous karma,' 
which defeat all efforts at ignoring 

them, is a teaching to cultivate charity 
towards others and serenity in ourselves, 
and not a doctrine sanctioning contempt or 
cruelty towards others, or irresponsibility for 
ourselves. The self is, in one sense, not 



CHAPTER IX 


none for all 

There is none who need despair, on 
the ground that his sms have been too 
great Prayer and repentance punfy 
the soul. According to the Gita, whatever 
might have been said in the Hindu codes 
ns to observances, neither sox nor caste makes 
any difference in the way of Grace 

*r h tester 7 fw i 
u traPtt g nt flsuu 
nfirhhvimim>ni 

The same am I to all beings, there is none 
hateful to Me nor dear They who worship Me 
with devotion are m Me, and so am X in them 

IX 29 

srPr i 

% »raw swrrareffcft n 

Even if he who has greatly sinned worships 
Ale, with undivided heart, ho too must be 
treated as good, for he has resolved well 


1X30 
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fflsr ijufan OpRrffr i 

srRrarcil^ fr n smf<r u 

Speedily he becomes purified m spmt and attains 
abidtDg peace know for certain that he who gives 
me hid devotion never perishes 

IX 31 

And, particularly referring to ciBte and 
sex disqualifications,-* 

mff qro aroto 
Jisfa t n f ^R j T i 

fonft 

sct^rnfa'rcrnfcTW n 

They who seek refuge in Me though bom 
in the lowest condition and be they women or 
Vaishyaa or Sudrns, thev also attain the highest 
abode 

IX 32 

Genuine prayer and repentance are 
•'ounter-motions m the field of Karma against 
orcvious acts and go to make up for 
hem But no one maj deliberate!} indulge 
n sin on tins assurance, that the sin 
nay later be Hashed nuaj True repezt- 
anee, which alone can be of avail, does 
lot come that uaj Genuine penitence 
i a motion of the mind involving intense 
min and is itself a self imposed punishment, 



a neutraliser and a corrective for past 
sins, but it so acts only in the measure 
that it is truly suffered. Repentance and 
self-abasement, and appeals for grace and 
mercy arc operations of the mind, not 
words or ceremonies gone through or’ 
absolution procured from priests, although, 
words and ceremonies and priests may bej 
helpful through inspiring association, and asi 
aids to focus tho mind in ponitent thought . 1 
A man may deceive himself or others, but he 
cannot deceive Truth itself. You may mis- 
lead the patient about his temperature or 
deceive your customers about the weights of 
things sold to them, but you cannot cheat the 
thermometer or the scales themselves. 

Forms of worship do not matter. They 
may vary, but are all in reality one. This 
is the great, all-important and unique 
attitude of Hinduism towards so-called 
religious differences. 

n cr*rr *tt sTreRf i 

mr *hwu: tpt u^t- m 

In whatsoever way men approach Me, even 
so do I bless them, for the paths men take 
from every side reach Me. 


IV.I1 
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This is most remarkable, when wo con- 
sider how long ngo, this troth was seen and 
laid down for men’s guidance, and in such 
emphatic terms, 

q^t SfSimfaflT 1 
hsfa JTlh^ wheW U 

Even the do vo toes of other gods who worship 
them full of faith, oven they worship but Me, 
though irregularly 

IX-23 

S°T TW *ft TT JTT53rcT ! 

ct^ ^q r ff r q snfa zmtm n 

Whatever is offered to Me with devotion, bo 
it a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or water, is welcome 
to Me as the devoted offering of a striving soul 
and I accept it 

IX 20 


soffit roofer srt i 

iKWWftr tTfjpcq JpTTOpr II 

Whatsoever jou do, wliatsoever you eat, 
whatsoever you offer m sacrifice, whatsoever alms 
you give, whatsoever penance you undergo, do it 
as an offering unto Me 


1X27 
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93n*n ^m^rs^^TT i 
9’tftTOmwra' sjf?ur faw warn 

They whoso understanding has boon siezed by 
various desires go to other gods, resorting to 
various external observances, conforming to their 
own natures 

VII 20 

ift tit m ITT cl? flflf tKfltffgftofir I 
fltn ^-TST cTFtT fa s dl *■!!{? W II 

Whatever devotee seeks to worship whatever 
form with sincere faith. It is I who bestow on him 
that firm faith 

VII 21 

«• <ror vr&n t 

fafprf^ avni 

He, filled with that faith seeks to worship 
such aspect and thereby obtains his desires, 

I verily decreeing them 

VII 22 

Naturally, the Gfita must be taken to 
have referred to the unity of goal of all forms 
of worship that were prevalent at the tame, 
and not to the varieties of religions and 
Tehgious practices that came into existence 
much later But the doctrine is stated in such 
lude terms and so broad-based on essential 
principle as to be applicable to ever y 
variety of religion 



CHAPTER X 


BBT NOT GODLESSNESS 

While it is true that whatever may 
be the form of worship, God is readied, 
the Oita condemns godlessness in no 
uncertain, terms, describing the materialist 
code of life in language that seems almost 
up-to-date. 

The materialist does not admit that 
there is anything by itself right or wrong. 

smfa =sr fasfa ^ 5Ri ^ fajogn i 
a site *ttft 

Men bom with evil tendency know neither 
what is right to do nor what is right to give 
up doing, neither purity, nor even right behaviour, 
truth la not found in them. 


XVI-7 

The materialist theory of life is stated 
thus; 
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sra?*nnrffrc5 it i 

The universe is not based on truth; it is not 
supported by any spiritual power; it is not 
ru|ed by God; it is brought about by the coining 
together of matter, by sexual attraction and 
nothing else; thus these men aver. 

XVX-S 

Godlessness leads to false ideas of progress 
ind civilisation, exploitation and war. 
tTcTf ?feW£¥7T ?Tf£!c*TPTbeW^: I 
jjtwt n 

Holding this view of life, these - conscience- 
less men of small understanding undertake fierce 
deeds and become enemies of the world and 
lead it to destruction. 


XVI. 9 

Seeking to fulfil insatiable desires, moved by 
vanity, self-conceit and pride, holding fast to 
ovil -ideas, through delusion, they engage in action 
with impure resolves; 


XVI- 10 
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^RTwrrfirar i 
Oifenn n 

Giving themselves over to uiinumbored cares 
until death, regarding the gratification of desires, 
as the highest object, believing firmlj that there- 
is nought else in tlio world, 

XVI 11 

3n^TNtwd53T i 

f^ct ti 

Hold in bondage by a hundred chords of hopes 
and expectations, given over to lust and 
anger, they seek by unlawful means to acquire 
wealth for the gratification of sensual desires 

XVI 12 

The pride of power and possession, b' 
it of the individual, the group or thi 
nation, and the destruction and anarchy 
which it leads to are described below . 

ft 

“This to day by mo hath been acquired, that 
purpose I shall gam, this wealth is mine already , 
and this also shall be mine soon ” 


XVI 13 
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areft fcf: spgM WHfa \ 
TOFgtfhl 

‘’I have slam this enemy, and others also I 
shall sky. I rule, I command pleasures, I am 
perfect, powerful, happy.” 

XVI-14 

3rr3^ffrfa3pT<rRf?»r 

m \ 

wr^TWTPr tffe«r 

scjr^MFicrr 11 

“I am wealthy, well-born; who else ig there 
that 13 like me 1 ? I will perform sacrifices, I will 
give alms, I will enjoy." Thus deluded by igno- 
rance, 

XYI-I5 

spNfa^ppyKU I 

smwi sr^fS5Twl u 

.Agitated by numerous thoughts, enmeshed in 
the not of delusion, addicted to the gratification 
of desire, they fall into foul hell. 

xvt-ig 

Pride of race and the vain-glorj r of 
so-called culture or civilisation, or even 
philanthropy cannot make up fof the sins 
on which it is all founded. 
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SflrWmfecTT WTlW^lf^r I 
3 -I'd vmmi * ^ *r It 

Yam, stubborn, filled with tlio pride and 
intoxication ol wealth, they go in namo through 
the performance of sacrifices for ostentation, 
contrary to scriptural ordinance 


XVI- 17 


*n*nc<t'K^v stU^'U'R^wi ti 

Given over to self conceit, hunger for power, 
insolence, carnal desire and anger, these mail 
cioua ones hate Me in the bodies of others and 
in their own 


XVI 18 

Debasing oneself, or doing injury to others 
is equivalent to hatred of God, for He 
abides in the souls of all men and indeed 
suffers through them. See also XVII-6, 
quoted m the next chapter, p. 85 

Any code of life based on the safcisfae- 
1011 of mere desire leads to destruction 
jet men worship God, profiting by the 
xpenences of those who have gone before 
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*r ^ t 

* h fefeiwRlfo ^ pr * ttt *tRpt n 

He, who disregards the ordinances of the Shas 
Iras and follows the promptings of desire does 
not attain spiritual power or worldly happiness, 
or the highest goal 

Wl 23 


UtWl'siiltH SJTJpJI cT I 

r7i ^ ii 

Therefore, let Shastra bo thy guide in deter 
mining what ought to be done or what ought 
not to be done Guided by what hath been 
declared by the ordinances of Shastra you should 
engage j ourself in work in this world 

XVI 24 

The inheritance of knowledge that good 
and wise men have left behind as the 
Tesult of their seal eh for God and Truth 
is Shastra It is right that each generation oft 
the human race should build on the foundation 
of the results of the toil of previous genera- 
tions Otherwise we must be engaged m a 
♦Sisyphean task of rolling the stone up for ever 



CHAPTER XI 


IDEALS — AUSTERITIES — FOOD 

Every man is bom with a particular 
nature, the result of his karma, according 
to which is shaped also his faith. Yet, 
the faith that we nurse reacts on us. We 
should therefore set for ourselves good ideals. 
The action and reaction between tendencies 
and chosen ideals are brought out in the 
following sloJcas. Hope for progress lies in 
tins interaction. 

fafaw »-rer ui mnraT i 

0! three lands is the congenital faith of men — 
spiritual, passionate and gross, hear them described 
XVII-2 

•JrafcTHTCcr I 
«T5THUlS>I 5^1 U ^ R II 

Everj one's faith is fashioned according to 
one's essential nature Man is made according 
to bis faith, that m which a man places faith, 
he too is that 


XVII-5 
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Not only should we fix our minds on 
right ideals, but all our activities should 
be regulated in view to upward evolution. 
There is no good but only harm in 
austerities undergone merely for vanity’s 
sake, or in the hope of getting some advantage 
thereby. 

VK *1 cril 3UTT I 

The men who perform severe austerities, 
unenjomed by the scriptures, out of vanity 
and self-conceit, impelled by the force of their 
desires and passions, 

xvir-5 

ITT ^FcT <TlfN<nTT^f'TC^ir ; r 

These foolish men, that torment the elements 
forming the bodies, and Me also, dwelling within 
the body; know these as men of Asura resolves 

XVII-G 

Tapas ( ) is performed in body, speech 

or mind. Austerity of body consists in 
conduct marked by rectitude, reverence, 
continence and compassion. Tapas of 
utterance consists in truthful, gentle and 
kindly speech, and in devotion to study 
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and recital of scriptures. The cultivation 
of mental equilibrium and purity of 

thought is Tapas of mind. Tapas should 
be practised without desire for an) 

selfish fruit and ns being good by itself. 
When done with the object of just gaining 
the respect of men or for ostentation, it 
is worthless, and when done in order tc 
hurt others, or in a spirit of mere obsti- 
nacy, it is bad. 

sfhRitt'tq i ’ 
sr mftr ot srafit u 

Worship rendered to the gods, to the twice- 
born, to the teachers and to the enlightened, 
clean life, rectitude, continence and non-violence 
are said to constitute austerity of the body 

XVII- 14 


Speech that causes no annoyance, and which 
w truthful, loving and beneficial, the study and 
recitation of the Scriptures, these are declared 
to be austerities of the spoken word. 


XVII- lo 
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■nr tow tftnfoi i 

*U W-Tfe fb H il iTTT yHU*^ucl II 

Tranc[uillity of mind, gentleness reticenco, 
self control purity of thought these constitute 
austerity of the mind 

XVII 16 

Giving also is, according to the motive 
behind it, good, bad or worse We should 
give gladly and not grudgingly, and m a 
spirit of duty and not m expectation of 
a returning obligation, or even to gam 
.the merit of alms-giving 

graatrnfET UfR sluhsetnlw I 
w ifi% sr sm <r tuenr 1 1 

That gift is considered pure which is made 
to one who is not expected to do something in re 
turn and is made with the feeling that the gift is 
a duty and is also made m the right place 
and tune to a worthv person 

XVII 20 

SF^m^TiT 37 I 

=3 II 

That which is given with a view to get some 
thing in return or looking for merit and what 
is given grudgingly are deemed Rajastc gifts 

XVII21 
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sfepfilf* n^PPnriTBJ^T I 

Gilts made without propriety of place and 
time and to unworthy persons disrespectfully 
or comtemptuously are deemed of the nature 
of T&masa 

XVII 22 

The food we daily take has its effect 
on our psychology and character It js 
divided into three varieties, good, satvil, 
destructive of serenity, rajasil, and wholly 
bad, causing deterioration of mmd, tatnanl 

TOWII 5T«T I! 

The food liked by men is also of three kinds 
as also sacrifice austerity and alms givmg Hear 
thou the distinction of those 

XVII 7 

3TFT I 

W fcmu fan 5BT au^ltr aifawfWT It 
Xhe foods that promote long life and incroa-se 
strength of spirit bodily vigour health jov 
and friendliness and which are juicy soft sub 
atantial and pleasant to the taste are agreeable 
to Satin JL natures 


XMI 8 
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srrffTT OTswer jTOtarmnrer: u 


The passionate desire foods that are bitter, 
sour, saline, over-hot, pungent, dry and burning. 
Tho^e produce sickness, pain and grief. 

XVTI-9 

-J fd<d jRl 'PjfatT ^ l 
=?ifr3r Tfore cmrafsm n 
Food that is not freshly made, food that is 
bereft of juice, stale food, and food that has 
gone putrid, leavings of food and food which 
tefUtky, appeal te hm » o! texoasik nature. 

XVIMO 



CHAPTER XII 


SURRENDER AND GRACE 

The Gita recognises the difficulty of 
devotion in terms of the Impersonal and 
Absolute. The aspirant is, therefore, advised 
to practise contemplation of God in his 
personal aspect as loving ruler of the 
universe. Ever keeping ' Him in mind, 
engage yourself in all activities, and dedicate 
all your work to God as service and 
worship done to Him. Ultimately it is' 
His Grace alone that can save us, giving 
us power of self-control, knowledge and 
peace, and protecting us from temptation, 
doubt, weakness and confusion. This aspect 
of Hindu faith is known as the Bhakti 
path of Salvation. It^ is, however, not am 
alternative to, but a complement of the 
practice of an unselfish and detached 
attitude in the performance of the duties 
that fall to one’s lot. It is not a_ matter 
for discussion, which is the more important 
-of the two. Either may be considered as 
-the primary and the other as the com* 
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plemenfcary part of the Oita teaching. 

*t ann H$m% i 

iW taTf^^THT jffrsifa ^fTT^JT IJ 

I take upon Myself the concern for the wel- 
fare of those who worship Me with undistracted 
mind, and have joked themselves permanently 
to the Divine Spirit 

1X22 

WRIJnm TWRJT I 

TTT farg {Jaffa ^ 7!*TpvT ^ II 

Their satisfaction and their joy consist in 
filling their thoughts with Me, and devoting 
their lives to Me, enlightening each other and 
constantly conversing about Me 

\<> 

OTT ydcTfJ'KfT'TT Vildt I 

zzrfr zfofinz mvwifer a - n 

To these, ever harmonised, loving devotees, 

I give the Yoga of spiritual understanding bv 
which they come unto Me 

X 10 

cf*l 1 

Out of compassion for them, dwelling within 
their souls, I dispel the ignorance-bom darkness 
with the lamp of true understanding 


X 11 



wi r r? nPrsrt u 

Ilio task of those whoso minds seek to roiW 
tho Un jnarofostail is ono of great difiiculta 
for tho nature of tho Un manifested is hard for 
the embodied to realise 

Ml 1 

$ g ^rsrffuT ufa mx\ t 
m unn f 't it 

Ihoso who bj dedication to Mo renounci 
all actions and are whollj intent on attaining 
Mo* and concentrate their mauls m meditation 
of Ale 

\II f 

n^w?K*ii<KK i 

'Ihose whose minds are fixed thus on Mo I 
speedily save from tin ocean of fife ami death 

\Tl~ 

*n ^ iftmftrafrir i 

* 7^517 it 

He who worships Ale with unswerving devotion 
-crossing beyond the qualities of matter, fashion* 
himself for absorption into the “Eternal 


MV 26 
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There can he no stronger insistence on 
complete surrender to God and dependence 
on His Grace than in the following crown- 
ing slola 9 of the Gita : 

afa *? WTcf i . 

mwwni 577 smfr 

Put your trust in Him and have no other 
thought, by Hw Grace you will obtain supreme 
peace and the everlasting abode 

XVIII 02 

VT 5pT TOT TT I 

^ wMl vTcft qWffa % fpr II 

Listen again to Aly supreme word, most secret 
■of all You are dear to Ale, therefore I em- 
phatically declare it for your benefit 

XVIII 64 


v? *TT I 

*tt*^Rt ^ fsprtsfa ^ u 

Give all your thoughts, your worship, your 
■sacrifice and your salutations to Ale, you 
shall certainly’ come to Ale I pledge my troth 
to you, you are dear to Ale 


xvirr-cs 
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¥%rrafi rflsriiT^nriT jit rp n 

Do not depend on other articles of faith, or 
rules of observance but surrender yourself 
completely to Me gciovo not I will liberate 
you froip every un 

Will 6f 

Nought avails but God and He will 
save us without doubt, whatsoever be our 
nns, if we grieve for them and surrender 
lurselveg to His Grace 
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THF OttE-NESS OP EMSTENCF 

Regulating conduct, controlling the mind, 
and dedicating all activities as worship 
nnto the Supreme Being, the aspirant 
realises m course of time the one-ness of 
all existence The identification of self 
with all life and of all with the Divine 
is the Jnana, which the Gita wants the 
disciple to strive to attain Foil} surrounds 
the soul, and wisdom is the process of 
liberation of the soul from this enveloping 
darkness Differences between the cultured 
and the uncultured, distinctions of life- 
forms, distinctions of high and low melt 
•away m the enlarged and purified vision 
of the man who attains true enlighten- 
ment Even the eater of dog’s meat 

Becomes one with the rest 

5 w i 

FpFTCPrfcT n 

When ignorance is dispelled bj knowledge of 
the Self, knowledge shining like tlie sun reveals 
.the Supreme 

V 10 
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fenfimosra it's gfatft I 

Sjft +( *1 flisfet II 

Sages look with equal cje on a firakmana 
rich with learning and culture, or a cow, or 
an elophant or even a dog or on eater of dogs 

V1& 

wsjnfa i 

The soul, enlightened by 5 oqa sees himself in 
all beings, and all beings in himself all ate 
equal m his eye 

VI W 

2ft jit qwfe sr? ^ irfir isqfa i 

ffFTTtJ H SWffa % if Jf SIWTcT ti 

He who sees Me in everything, and sees 
everything in Me, to him I am ever present and 
he is ever present to Me 

VI 30 

*n i 

ot ^mrsTv h jfcft *rfq ti 

He who having firmly realised unity worships 
Me as abiding in all beings, that Foji, what 
ever ho does, abides in Me 


VI 31 
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srawHij irfo i 

tt*mfef??nf?WTu 

The understanding that enables one to see 
ail immutable ono ness in all beings, undivided 
though manifold in shapo, know that to be the 
true Light 

win 20 

The Gila lays down the highest ideate 
of self-control and realisation At the same- 
time it is not mere philosopher's amuse 
ment, but a terribly earnest appeal to men 
and women to shape their lives according 
to its teachings and to do so at once It 
is for the young as well as for the 
old, for the most busy man of action as 
for those who have done with the turmoil 
of life It is a book for all time, no 
doubt, but even like other holy books, 
which are for all time, it must be under~ 
stood on the background of the social order 
of the time and place wherein the hook 
was bitten It was not made to 
be quoted as authority for modern move- 
ments for the abolition of untouch ability 
or caste, nor can its inadequacy to serve 
such a purpose be a just or sensible criticism 
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than that which was allotted to me.” In 
everything to be done in this world, some 
apparent evil is involved, but there is a 
purifying and enobling agent for it all, viz., 
the unselfish attitude. The teaching, that 
work should be done and done well, not 
for the gratification of selfish desire but for 
the carrying on of social life, and that social 
co-operation is indeed worship of God, is appli- 
cable to every system of social organisation, 
the most ancient or the most modern. 
The insistence on social co-operation with- 
out selfish motives, and the plea that such 
an attitude of mind enobles and equalises 
all tasks should not be misread as a plea 
for any particular form of social order. 

# sfnmrirer. efitfe suit wu I 
ewiprer. fufe u<n finds u 

Mail reaches fulfilment by each being intent 
on his own duty. Take it from Me, the goal 
is attained by him who is intent on his own 
duty. 


XVIII 45 
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w sprfa>ft[Rr w wOk <rpt i 
H^ni'rT Rtf? fail's itfr n 

The performance of one a own duty is worship 
of Him from whom have emanated all beings, 
and by Whom all this is pervaded, and there 
h\ a man attains the goal 

XVIII 46 

»^FT miff faiM TT^mfc^fofricT 1 

swra!H*ra*pT 

Better is one’B own duty, though un honoured, 
than the work of another even if well performed 
He who does the work indicated by his own 
nature incurs no sin. 

XVIII 47 

^ >s1%r =tprsht i 

*rsfmrr ail;nfRfWpi n 

Congenital duty, though involving defects, 
ought not to be abandoned All undertakings, 
indeed, are clouded by defects as fire by smoke 
XVIII 48 

83 H fvtrtlr^l r^TcTFT^ I 

Ho who holds his mner Spirit unbound, what 
ever he may do, whose Belf is woll controlled 
and who is free from desire, attains by such 
renunciation that Supremo Goal which is the 
aim of renunciation of action 


XVIH 49 
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The aspirant should meditate on the 
Absolute and Eternal behind all the mani- 
festations of birth, life, death and disap- 
pearance. Creation and destruction arc mere 
appearance and disappearance, analogous to 
what a child may sec m the appearance 
and disappearance of the world in the 
cycle of day and night. They are but the 
waking and sleeping, the day and night 
of Brahma. When man gets true Light, he 
realises the supreme unity of the Absolute 
with all that he sees, feels and does. The 
contemplation and realisation of this 
supreme onc-ncss is the end and aim of 
Yoga. 

fl'S'u. TOmr ii 

IIo who contemplates on the All knowing, 
the Ancient, tho Ruler, minuter than tho atom, 
the Fupportcr of nil, of form inconceivable, re- 
futgent M tho sun, casting no shadow, 


VIII 1* 
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ifrusvW ^ i 

smilw n ?r tt s^tff i> 

At the time of death, with steady mind, 
full of devotion, by the power of Yoga drawing 
together his life energy into the Bpace between the 
eye brows, he goes to the Spirit transcendent 
and divine 

vnuo 

• *T5ft %\k r«rcar ^ i 

I jw tfq iq T SSc Tn STRHllfcirft zfMmVT II 
All the sense gates closed, and the mind con 
fined in the heart, the life breath sustained by 
Yoga and fixed in his head, 

VIII 12 

aftfacfowre s*? i 

q wfo *TrffT 'JW ll 

Uttering the sacred syllable, “Awm”, thinking 
upon. Me, he who goes forth, abandoning the 
body, ho goes to the highest goal 

Vlir 13 

spmr^cTT ^rtct nr ^Rr Rrw i 

'rra Orwuww ^ftfrypr II 

To him who constantly meditates upon Mo, not 
lotting his thoughts swerve abide, to such who 
is ever yoked to the Spirit, I am easy of 
attainment 


VIII 14 
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STBftSTjpT^PI ?R7 I 

ST^fant cf^^|o<4 5 Mti5i5i II 

From the unmanifested all the manifested issue 
at the coming of day, at the coming of 
night they again disappear into what is termed 
the unmamfested 

VIII 18 

■fl^nrPT s st^t srafaft i 
tpt JPKc^i'/^ n , 

This multitude of beings is thus involuntarily 
brought forth repeatedly disappearing at the 
coming of night and appearing at the coming 
of day 

vm io 

Therefore vorily' there exists higher than this 
umufttnfcsted, another tmmamfest entity, ever 
abiding, which, i\hon all things disappear, is not 
itself destroyed 

nn 20 

$VT 3 7T *717 VTPTT I 

TVTTnfwrPr 7 ^ Truths 337 11 

The Transcendent One, in whom all beings 
abide, hv whom all this world is pervaded, may- 
be reached by unswerving devotion 


VIII 22 



CHAPTER XIV 


,( Advaita AND GrlTVDISCU’LlNE 

A question may be raised at this stage 
by those who have only heard of or have 
a superficial acquaintance with the doctrine 
of Advaita. If the Soul’s separate existence 
is the result of illusion and Cod alone 
exists, why should there be this toilsome 
effort at so-called liberation? "Why should 
we not rest content with knowing the 
truth that God alone exists. This might 
well he so, were the illusion a mere 

optical illusion. The Maya has wrought its 
effect not only on the eyes, but on 
every one of our senses and on our minds, 
and has produced attachments, passions 
and turmoils of the soul. Rubbing the 
eyes alone will not do. We most wake 
up every atom of our being to the reality, 
because the illusion goes to the depth of 
our very being. Again, it is not enough 
to know that we should wake up. It 
is necessary actually to wake up. This real 
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and thorough awakening of our being is 
called liberation, and the process is the 
same whether it proceeds on this basis of 
waking up from an illusion, or whether it 
he deemed a process of self-purification 
and liberation from Karma by the Soul as a 
Teal and separate entity. Sense-enjoyments 
and attachment thereto confirm and add 
to the illusion. It is necessary to get rid 
of them in order to dispel the Maya. The pre- 
liminary knowledge gained from -the teacher, 
that God and Soul are one but, for ignorance 
born of Maya , may be an aid in the process of 
liberation or waking up, but that by itself is 
not enough. The need for personal effort 
diminishes only as one approaches the goal 
of true enlightenment, and diminishes in 
the measure of our progress towards it. 

"Whether the individual soul bo treated 
as a result of Maya, liberation consisting, then, 
in the removal of tho illusion that brought 
about the idea of individual existence; or 
■whether it bo considered that the individual 
soul is a really separate entity, beginningless, 
free and clothed in matter, which must work 
out its salvation by fitting itself for being 
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received "by God,— in either case, the process 
to be gone through is identical If the 
Soul’s separate existence is an illusion, 
attachment to the objects of sense- 

enjoyment, and lust, greed and anger 

add to the illusion, and must be avoided 

With real disillusionment, sins and attach- 
ments must automatically cease Conversely, 
a pure life and unselfish performance of duties 
and serenity of mind lead to realisation 
of the truth behind the veil Where attach- 
ments have not ceased, we may take it 
that the knowledge is unreal, only 
Up-service being rendered to theory and the 
illusion within is increasing, not diminish- 
ing True Jnana can come, and the great 
illusion be dissolved ouly by the same 
process as would be prescribed for liberation 
from Karma on the basis of the soul 
being a separate spiritual entity, according 
to the D&aita Philosophy Thus it is that 
the Gita is a hook of Life for all, irrespec- 
tive of the doctrine of the ultimate nature 
of the Individual Soul 
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"battle to the blind Emperor Dhritarashtra, 
describes the vision that was unfolded to 
Arjuna. It was of God, the All, embracing 
the whole universe not excluding either of the 
pairs of opposites, good and evil, beaut did 
and ugly, sweet and terrible, pleasant and 
painful. 

3«ira i 

•mifa wi n 

Sonjajtv sawl 

Having thus spoken, 0 King, the great Lord 
ol Yoga, Han, showed to Partba His trnmcen 
dent Form as Lord of the Universe 

XI.*> 

fsfa UTOWTlta I 

hTt ui uTth ii 

If the splendour of a thousand suns could 
blaze out toother in the sky, that might perhaps 
approach the glorj of that great manifestation 
\t IS 

5 srHnmn^Tttr | 

tifft ‘TT^^Tmn ii 

Then the Fandava behold tho \s|iolo of the 
MulUUidinoa* universe, brought together and 
manifested an Riugle form m the bod) that 
the God <*f all Qwh then assumed 


XM3 
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At sight of this great vision Arjuna 
burst into a hjmn of praise 

Twifir ssrejn ^ ^ wsfirawn* i 

’ r a r tT I ft5T WtPIHFWftTiT »?*hp i IKS hpaTR II 

In Thy form O God, al) the gods I see, 
crowds of all grades of beings Brahma the 
Iflrd, upon Hi$ lotus seat, all the Rtshis and 
the serpent gods 

\I 15 

^nf*T RT ^ms^TWT I 

TRf T TO *T •T^nPr II 

With mouths, ejes, arms and trunks multi 
tuduious, I see Thee everywhere, ol shape limit 
less X see no beginning, middle, end, nor source 
■of Thee Lord of the universe, Form All embracing 

\I 16 

TOifa m^Tcr » 

A mass of splendour, blazing all round with 
crown, mace, and discus, I behold Thee Like 
the blazing fire, like the sun, sight cannot bear 
Thee, immeasurable 


\I 17 
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arot <rer <rc ii 

5U^fTWfV<n 5^ *Rft % ii 

I adore Thee, ever abiding, transcendent, fell© 
goal of all knowledge lhou art the supremo 
abode oi this universe, Thou art the changeless 
Guardian of Eternal Nature 


XI IS 

ppnfs^r 55T $*i<awr$T Drearer re frwrc^ 1 

Irnsfa =? <R ^ tiro c^4T cTcT f^J?^R!^T II 

first of the Gods, Primeval Spirit, Supreme 
abodo o{ all that livos, Thou art the Knowor 
and Thou art that which » to be known, Thou 
art Heaven transcendent, Thou art spread 
over the universe, 0 Thou of shape unending l 

XI -3S 

srctfr inmfatfsr Hfqsir^r 1 

Thou art Vaj u, Yama, Agiu, Yaruna 
nnd the Moon. Tlioti art the Lord of the uni 
verso, tho Gmndsiro Prostrations to Thoc* 
A thousand piostrntional Again and ngain, I 
bow Imfore Thee! 


XI4ft 
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sfa n? g# 1 

3 Rnr#rfftcrfrofM ?re atncftfa crcfrsfk *r: ii 

I bow In front of Thee, I bow to Thee behind. 
Prostrations on every side to Thee, 0 All, Of 
energy boundless, measureless in strength, Thou 
art the completion of every thing; Thou art AH 
thyself. 

XI40 

ftcTTsfa ’T^utonr i 

Thou art the world’s Father and of all that 
loves and stands, worthy of reverence, the 
greatest Guru. There is none like Thee. Who 
can surpass Thee, unequalled in power in all 
the throe worlds? 

XI43 

srfaRpr shir wrns»fMl*vp( i 
fafra hw; fsun fsrMTgfa & ii 

Therefore I fall prostrate and offer salu- 
tations to Thee, worthy Lord; Thou shouldst 
boar with me as father does with Son, as friend 
with friond, aa lover with his beloved. 


Xl-f-f 



CHAPTER XVI 


CONCLUSION 

We may now summarise our studies: 

t 

Wo are born with corfcain qualities and 
potentialities of body and mind as a result 
of the previous activities and attachments 
of the soul. This holds us in a strong 
grip. But wo have the freedom to 
liberate ourselves. The soul’s activities 
in its present body decide its future, 
whether it be partial or complete liberation 
from paBt Karma, or further bondage. The 
Grace of God can bring about liberation, 
however great may be the previous bon' 
dage. This is so, not only because of the 
inherent power of Grace, but also because 
the soul’s efforts to obtain that Grnco 
have themselves Karmic potency. The Gita 
tcacliC3 wliat these efforts should be, to 
which it gives the name of Yoga. 

The 1 09a of tlio Gita is a progressive 
ami multiple process. There is no loss in 
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attempt and failure, as every sincere effort 
a gain in Itself. It consists of 

(1) Control of the senses and purity of 

conduct, and regulation of the 
routine of life, ideals, worship, 
work, food, sleep, etc.; 

(2) Unselfish, but none the less at- 

tentive performance of the duties to 
which one is called by one's 
natural fitness and place in the 
social organisation; 

(3) Cultivation of an attitude of true 

detachment and an even spirit 
in the face of success or difficulty 
or failure, or causes for 303% 
grief or disappointment. 

(4) Vigilant control of the motions of 

the mind, and the elimination of 
passions that disturb it, — lust, 
anger and greed, 

{3) Occasional turning of the mind 
inwards, for silent, concentrated 
meditation; and 



(6) Surrender to God’s Grace 

Each of these aspects oi Yoga may ho 
emphasised and given a separate name, such 
as Sankhya Yoga, Karma Yoga, Jnan.n 
Yoga, Sanyasa Yoga, Adhyatma Yoga, or 
Bhakti Yoga But in practice, they are 
alt mutually connected and inseparable, and 
so, all are combined m the Gita and brought 
together in one organic synthesis 

It is possible that the reader of these 
pages may say The ideal of the Gifu is 
good, hut it is impracticable, ordinary men 
can never hope to attain it IVIiat good is it 
then to men in this world of reality * 

This question may he ashed not only 
in respect o! the Gita teaching, but of all 
the great religions of the world All tho 
faiths and all tho scriptures present ideals 
that are impossible of complote at- 
tainment m tho worh-a-day world 1’or 
example, who can maintain that tho life 
and teachings of Christ can be truly and 
fully followed by tho Christians that rci ere 
and worship Him as God. Tlio same is 
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the case of the Koranic or the Buddhistic 
teachings. Yet it is true that every one of 
these religions has not only stirred great 
men’s hearts and given strength to their 
souls, but is the daily bread of life to 
millions of common mortals, and but for 
them they would be like beasts of the 
field. 

The Bible, the Koran and the Gita are 
like lamps that light our paths in darkness. 
We cast our own shadows on our 
path in spite of the lantern in our hands; 
every besetting temptation, doubt, fear or 
difficulty throws its dark shadow too 

in spite of the light we carry; and the 

way is a chequered pattern of light and 
shadow. Still, holding the light fitmly in 
our hands we may walk fairly safe. If 
we let the light go out, we should be 
lost in the jungle. Not every one that 
swears by a book may be able to follow 
everything that is said therein; but if every 
one' tries, life grows round the ideals 
When a whole people revere certain ideal* 
life is furnished with standards of cond 11 *’/ 
thnt save men from becoming mer0 be*” 
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of the field and hold them * together. That 
we cannot be perfect is no objection to hold 
the light firmly in onr hands, so that we may 
see our way amidst the shadows, and live like 
men. even though, too' often, erring. Why, 
are not the rules of mere physical hygiene 
impossible of being followed to perfection? 
No one thinks of discarding the rules of 
physical hygiene as a string of impossibilities 
and counsels of perfection; but wise men 
and women try as far as they can to abide 
by them and profit thereby. So should it 
be also with the care and protection of the 
Soul. 

vuk n 

There is nothin" like waste of eflort m this, 
nor » there any danger of retrogression by reason 
o! short.com ings in practice. Even a little of 
this Dharrna saves men from tho Great Evil. 

rr-40 
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